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certainly believe that my regular and retiring behaviour 
!! can have drawn no increased surveillance of the French 
!| police upon me. And what can the Baden govern- 
ment want with me? A respectable and trustworthy 
person, who neither knew of the conversation in Reb- 
stock alluded to in my preface, nor of my pamphlet, 
assured me that it was on account of a brochure, which 
this government was anxious to prevent me publishing. 
In this case the Baden government could not surely 
be aware that I meant to give forth the history of 
Hauser merely in the form of swmours, timidly and 
in doubt. Are mere rumours of such consequence 
that people should give themselves so much trouble 
about them ? 


rd 


I have thus printed pretty fully the contents of this 
singular little volume, which has so long kept, and still 
keeps, the Baden government in such uneasiness. Mere 
rumours, nay, the slightest rumours, on this subject, 
put it into the greatest alarm. The story of Caspar 
Hauser had been read by us in England, and was partly 
forgotten, when, during our residence in Heidelberg in 
1841, there was a sudden muttering in society of some 
circumstance which had taken place there. It was this. 
The police had waited on three citizens, and demanded 
their attendance at the police-office. There as many 
letters were produced, addressed to these gentlemen 
respectively, each announcing that a copy of the pam- 
phlet now translated in these pages, and containing also 
an essay on Schiller’s “ Robbers,” full of allusion to its 
subject, had been forwarded in a certain parcel- to a 
certain Herr Triibner for each of them. These letters 
had been intercepted at the post-office, and the parcel 
in question, on its arrival, also had been intercepted at 


the parcel post, and the said books taken out, and were 
now produced. The three gentlemen were now strictly 
questioned as to their knowledge of, and connexion 


with, the senders of these books. They pleaded igno- 
rance, but were not entirely dismissed without shrewd 
suspicions ; and the books and letters were taken care of. 

This circumstance, in a little gossiping place like 
Heidelberg, where the police is strong and active, but 
tittle-tattle is still more strong and active, created, as 
may be supposed, a most lively, deep, and universal, 
though whispered, sensation. It was to us a matter of 
no little surprise how so strange an interest could 
attach to the story of Caspar Hauser, but particularly why 
the government treated a knowledge of it as a criminal 
matter. The love of talking on a prohibited subject 
was in our favour, and we soon were let into the whole 
mystery. 

We found the belief of Caspar Hauser having 
been no other than the eldest son of the Grand-Duke 
| Karl, afixed and most extensively diffused article of faith 
in the public mind, and not the less so in the higher 
than in the lower classes. All the suspicious circum- 
stances above mentioned were detailed to us—the bad 
character of Ludwig, the sudden deaths which had 
cleared his way to the throne; the worse character of 
the Margravine of Hochberg, his step-mother, and sup- 
posed to be something even nearer to him; the fate of 
the Grand-Duke Karl, and, the deaths, so called, of his 
two sons, while his daughters all lived; and then the 
mysterious story of Caspar Hauser; all were put 
together with matters that gave a strange verisimilitude 
to the relation. All that had been alleged of Caspar 
Hauser’s being the son of a labourer, and then of a 
priest, would not satisfy public belief. They felt that 
the care and expense of seventeen years’ so peculiar 
incarceration implied a victim of a higher station. The 
fame of the old Margravine von Hochberg was terri- 
fically evil: her name was accompanied by muttered 
curses. There. was no doubt whatever in the public 
mind that the Major Hennehofer was raz man spoken of 





by Caspar Hauser as his keeper, and who was, after 
two attempts, finally his murderer. It appeared clear 
that the party which had doomed Caspar Hauser to so 
strange a confinement, had believed that he would 
never be able to tell tales; but when they found that 
he had acquired languages, and that public curiasity 
was excited about him, they became alarmed. He was 
pursued and killed by the man; the man escaped 
readily, and was never discovered. The Baden govern- 
ment betrayed no eagerness to find him, or to dive into 
the mystery. When suspicion turned strongly upon 
this Hennehofer, he was never brought to any inquiry 
by government, but continued: to live under its protec- 
tion, and does so continue to this day. He lives in his 
castle in the Upper Rhine Land, leading a gloomy and 
secluded life. The public has always looked on the widow 
of the Grand-Duke Karl, and supposed mother of Caspar 
Hauser, with great regard, attracted not only by her 
talents and virtues, but by her ill health, and supposed 
secret sorrows. It believed, and believes, that the 
wicked old Margravine, as they call her, and her para- 
mour Ludwig, had resolved at all costs that the chil- 
dren of the Frenchwoman, Stephanie, adopted daughter 
of Napoleon, should never sit on the ducal throne of 
Baden. 

And what course did the reigning family of Baden 
take to get rid of these dark suspicions? Did it invite 
inquiry ; bring them to the light and disprove them ? 
No! It has, from the first moment of their spreading, 
regarded them with the utmost apparent alarm and 
anxiety. Every means has been employed to stifle and 
suppress the report. The police has every where the 
strictest orders to keep it down—to watch for and seize 
every book or writing on the subject. In fact, if the 
reigning family be innocent, it has adopted every means 
calculated to convince the public that it is guilty. It 
has adopted every means that guilt could instinctively 
adopt. 

ra the meantime, the Court of Bavaria, on the murder 
of Caspar Hauser, had instituted an inquiry, which 
went on for some time under the management of the 
acute and celebrated President of the Court of Appeal, 
Anselm von Feuerbach, and at length terminated with 
an abrupt announcement in ‘the report of the judge in 
the words quoted above, that “there are circles of 
human society into which the arm of justice dares not 
penetrate.” 

Such a termination, accompanied by such an an- 
nouncement, was not calculated to set the public mind 
atrest. It only went on questioning, and putting things 
together with a more insatiable avidity. What increased 
and sustained this avidity was, that Lord Stanhope, who 
had evinced so much interest in Hauser while living, 
after his death was invited to the Court at Carlsruhe, 
and speedily professed that he regarded the whole his- 
tory of Hauser as a hoax, or something of the kind, and 
manifested no further care about him. Not so with the 
sagacious and persevering Feuerbach. He pursued his 
own individual scrutiny into this mysterious history 
with enduring ardour, and it was said had made curious 
discoveries, and was likely one day to publish them. 
Feuerbach died suddenly, as has done almost every one 
who, in Germany, has been rash enough to trouble 
himself about this matter. We have conversed with 
connexions of the judge, and they seemed te entertain 
little doubt of the nature of his fatal disease. 

The books about Caspar Hauser were strictly pro- 
hibited throughout Baden. The portraits of him were 
considered to bear a striking resemblance to the reign- 
ing family. All talk on this subject was secret ; and 
the greatest vigilance on the part of the police made 
every one who had a copy of Hauser’s history hide it 
carefully. 

There was a lady, who came occasionally to our house, 
whom we unexpectedly found very open on the subject; 
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but not being able to answer certain questions, she said 
she would ask her father, who knew a great deal about 
it from a friend at court. The next time we saw this 
lady we asked the result of her inquiries. Her counte- 
nance fell at once. She said that she had done very 
wrong. Her father had reprimanded her very severely ; 
for this matter was by no means to the honour of the 
reigning family; and should, least of all, have been 
exposed to foreigners. 

Thus this opening was as suddenly closed as found. 
We learned nothing more from this informant, than 
that there were many things of strange character about 
the history of the Baden family, and that a great 
sensitiveness reigned throughout the palace on these 
subjects. 

So great was the jealousy of any discovery of an in- 
terest in the story of Caspar Hauser, that we never 
could procure a sight of the book we have now quoted 
from more than one person in Germany; and a second 
loan of it was declined, lest no good might come of it. 
We tried Hamburg and other large cities, but in vain. 
On our return to England, hearing that the work was 
published in Paris, we commissioned a German physician 
there, a warm friend of ours, to procure acopy. He 
sent us word that all his exertions to that end had been 
in vain. The shop was speedily shut up after the 
publication there; the publisher had disappeared ; and 
it was believed that the Baden government had taken 
care both of him and his dangerous stock. 

We learned, however, that the author of the book was 
living in England. He had been obliged to make a 
rapid retreat not only from Germany, but from the con- 
tinent, in consequence of this publication, and has con- 
tinued to reside in England ever since, as his only safe 
retreat. The author, however, did not possess acopy of 
his ‘own book; and it has not been without a most un- 


remitting research that we have at length procured it. 
Some time ago we received from the author the 

following letter, which will open up a new and un- 

expected connexion of the history of Caspar Hauser 


with the politics of the continent. It is full of matter 
of singular importance. 
Srr, 

I have not forgotten the permission you gave me 
in a letter some four months ago to call on you; 
but it is now my turn to ask you whether you still take 
some interest in the subject of Caspar Hauser? His 
mother,the Grand-Duchess Stephanie is here, and some- 
thing serious might be done. .I have documents in 
hand never printed before, and the discovery or detec- 
tion can be pushed forth several steps more. A new 
book would now be in time. The only misfortune is 
this—I know it from my own experience, to what per- 
secutions a man is exposed by interfering in this subject; 
and I should under no circumstances advise you to 
publish even a translation under your name, if you 
wish ever to return to Baden ; and then secondly, there 
are so many new statements to be made, which nobody 
but myself can take under his responsibility. I intend, 
under all circumstances, to publish a new book on 
Caspar Hauser ; but, as it would be quicker done and 
better, if I had your co-operation, consider whether it 
is worth your whileto undertake the thing. Many things 
will only be translations in it, and it is only the new 
information I must work out myself. 

As you have some knowledge of Baden and the sub- 
ject _of Caspar Hanser, I may be brief enough in lay- 
ing before you the plan of the book as I have conceived 
it. The book is to contain a full information of all 
that is known until now to the public, and also to me, 
concerning Hauser. In my new statements certainly 
I appear as a witness, and for this reason I should dis- 
tribute the matter in the following way : 

_Introduction.—A short sketch of my own life, with a. 
view of showing the way in which I got connected and 





acquainted with the principal actors of the tragedy, 
also throwing new light on their doings and character. 
The sketch is limited to this point—elucidating the 
subject of C. H. 

The book itself would contain a review of the princi- | 
pal publications on C. H. that have appeared; and | 
lastly, my new statements and unprinted documents, | 
There would be for consideration : 

1. Feuerbach’s little work on Caspar Hauser, as | 
containing all the principal incidents in the life of C. | 
H. from his first appearance at Nuremberg, to the first | 
attempt on his life. As to the authors of the crime, | 
Feuerbach hints bravely that a court and priests (the 
priest Engesser) were implicated in it. The book being | 
already translated into English, extracts would be suffi- | 
cient principally referring to the facts, leaving the | 
proofs aside. (In my possession.) 

2. The little work of the Earl of Stanhope on 
Hauser. From this must be taken the relation of the | 
end of C. H., and as he represented him as anim- | 
postor, his assertions must be disproved. (I can get it.) | 

3. The little pamphlet I published myself at Stras- 
burg, 1834, wherein first the family crimes of the grand- 
ducal family were drawn to the light. (I can get it.) 

4, A second article of mine, which appeared ina 
German paper, “Deutsches Leben,” of which I pub- 
lished four numbers here in 1834. (I can get it.) 

These two productions of mine must be translated | 
and given in whole, because they had their history; 
inciting the court of Baden to important steps, and 
serving, by a strange accident, as a trap in which | 
the principal culprit “‘ Von Hennehofer” was caught. Of 
this immediately after having despatched two other 
publications. 

There appeared in Switzerland a little book on | 
Hauser, with the name of Paris on the title; thisis | 
probably the work you meant when you wrote to me. 
Besides some generally known notices, it is merely an | 
amplification of my own pamphlet, in which the author | 
has drawn largely on fiction. The book, however, is | 
useful, as the subject is complete, and reads like a | 
novel. (I can get it.) 

A real novel, however, appeared under the title Caspar | 
Hauser, at Stuttgart, by a friend of mine, Sieboldt, which | 
is partly made up from real facts, and in this respect 
deserves consideration. (I have it in my possession.) 

We come now to the subsequent events. | 

When my pamphlet appeared, the Baden government | 
took the most extraordinary measures to suppress it. | 
But the strangest events happened after I had already | 
left Strasburg for Paris. | 

I was hidden at Strasburg because the French govern- | 
ment wanted to induce me not to print the pamphlet. | 
Some of the Germans, however, saw me occasionally ; 
amongst those was a man I had only seen once or twice | 
without taking much notice of him. His name was | 
Sailer, he is a native of Wirtemberg, where his father | 
was deputy, and by profession an apothecary. To this 
Sailer a friend of mine had given the manuscript of the 
Preface, in which, after it had been printed, I had 
wrapped some tobacco forhim. My friend, without my 
knowledge, had given that mannscript to Sailer. Sailer 
soon afterwards departed for Kippenheim, where he had 
an uncle, and in the neighbourhood of which Henne- 
hofer, minister of foreign affairs in Baden, under Lud- 
wig, lived. He heard of the manuscript of a Preface, 
in which mention was not yet made of the real subject, 
and asked it from Sailer. From this moment, willing 
to employ him as his spy, he cultivated his acquaintance, 
and after the pamphlet had appeared, he really sent him 
to Strasburg, which I had already left. But arrived 
there he diseovered his mission immediately to a friend | 
of mine, who wrote down everything he said he ha 
heard from, or been told by Hennehofer. What he said 
rendered the guilt of the latter glaring, and I learned | 
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several new facts of importance. All these discoveries 
were sent to me to Paris. 

In the summer of the same year I published here 
the above-mentioned periodical, “ Deutsches Leben, 
| Kunst and Poesie,” in the second number of which I 
| began a paper on Caspar Hauser, a condensation and 
| criticism of what I had said before, but also containing 
| anew matter of importance, the dispute of Baden with 
Bavaria about the Palatinate. 

Though this matter belongs to details farther on, I 
will state it here as showing you at once how the affairs 
of Hauser enter into the politics of Europe. 

The Palatinate formerly belonged to Bavaria, and the 
Breisgau, or South of Baden, to Austria. In 1813, when 
Baden had not yet separated from Napoleon, the two 
powers concluded a treaty at Ried, in virtue of which 
Bavaria ceded to Austria the Tyrol, under a promise of 
indemnification by the Palatinate, anda yearly payment 
of 100,000 guilders by Austria until Bavaria should be 
in possession, paid to the present day—whilst on the 
other hand Austria coveted the Breisgau. These de- 
signs were, however, frustrated by the accession of 
Baden to the allied army and the protection of Russia. 
There remained only one chance: the Grand-Duke Karl, 
husband to Stephanie, had at that moment no male 
children; and the same was the case with the only two 
remaining heirs, his two uncles. If he, therefore, died 
without male issue, the reigning family became extinct, 
and then both Austria and Bavaria could renew their 
pretensions. Thus both powers were interested in the 
extinction of the family. 

Of these two uncles, the younger, Ludwig, grand- 
duke (1818—1830), who was very ambitious, had like- 
wise no chance of reigning unless his nephew died 
without male issue. He was, moreover, much in want 
of money, and had a personal spite against Stephanie. 
He it was who, through the Reichsgrifin, Geyer von 
Geyersberg, the mother of the margraves and the reign- 
ing duke, put the two male children of Stephanie out of 
the way. This was long known in the country; but 
the elder one, Hauser, who was believed to have been 
murdered like his brother, was saved in a strange way. 
It is almost certain that this was not done with the 
knowledge of Ludwig, but rather by his confederates, 
who in the child wished to preserve a weapon wherewith 
to frighten Ludwig, when on the throne, into a com- 
pliance with their wishes. Here Austria got in by 
obtaining knowledge of the secret, and forced Ludwig 
to a great extent to reign according to her own wishes. 
The same threat of exposing him was also employed 
against the reigning grand-duke. For this I can quote 
now an English authority for you, namely, extracts from 
the French papers, with the editorial observations in 
the Chronicle, then the organ of the ministry, number of 
October 28, 1839. But there being a slight mistake in 
it, I will place here the fact as it is. 

Papers referring to Hauser and the crimes committed 
against him were deposited with Rothschild and the Baden 
ambassador at the Diet ; von Blittersdorf, a creature of 
Metternich, had the impudence to tell the grand-duke 
either to buy off the papers with two millions of 
a or to run the risk of having the thing pub- 

ed, 





The grand-duke, frightened, laid the affair before 
the council of state, who advised him not to pay; but 
he was so full of fear that he paid the money from his 





private purse. Not satisfied with that, he was forced 
| also to make Blittersdorf his minister of foreign affairs, 
| —(it was the period of the Syrian question, when a war 
against France was possible, and Austria, consequently, 
interested to have a creature of her own master of the 
policy and army of Baden). The grand-duchess, aware 
of the disappearance of the money, and the part Blit- 
tersdorf had taken in the transaction, openly showed him 
her indignation. Then they took this revenge; the 











Jewish banker von Haber, who had acted as the agent 
of Austria, near Don Carlos, slandered her, openly 
boasting of having enjoyed her favours. Julius von 
Goeler then reproved him, and denounced him to the 
magistrate (vor Amt), but the thing was quashed. It 
was the same Goeler who in 1843 (October) refused 
to admit Haber at the ball given in honour of 
the Prussian grand-duchess, Helena, at Baden- 
Baden, for the reason assigned, and thus gave rise 
to those two famous duels: in the first of which 
both Goeler and his antagonist, a Russian officer, 
were killed; and in the second, the Baden artil- 
lery officer, Don Sarrahaga, by the hands of Haber. 
But to the Goclers, whom I know intimately, belong- 
ing to the highest nobility of Baden, the first result 
was, that the Austrian party was overthrown, and Blit- 
tersdorf driven out of the ministry. The thing, how- 
ever, had created such a scandal, that the grand-duke 
also repudiated his wife, a daughter of the ex-king of 
Sweden, Gustavus, as blasted in her reputation. This 
again was answered by her brother, the Prince of 
Sweden, in the service of Austria, who had married a 
daughter of Stephanie, now here in England, from 
whom he also separated as being a princess of Baden. 
There is already plenty of other scandal, but what I 
cannot explain here; through Austria, also, the Jesuits 
were introduced into the business of Hauser. 

To return now to our real subject: I said, then, above, 
that Sailer had been sent by Hennehofer to Strasburg as 
a spy, with an order of finding out “from whom I had 
received my information,” and then exposed his secrets. 
For the moment I could not make use of the discoveries, 
valuable as they had been. But in the same year, 1834, 
towards the end of it, when arrived here, I published the 
above-mentioned German paper. Sailer was at that 
moment at Strasburg ; and now Hennehofer, by pay, and 
under the greatest promises, succeeded in persuading 
him to suppress the numbers that were sent to Stras- 
burg, and prevent their circulation in Germany. Toa 
great extent this was done; but Sailer, now still more 
in possession of the secrets of Hennehofer, used his 
position to extort money from him, and thus lived at his 
expense until the end of 1835. At that time Sailer was 
at Zurich, and there a political murder was committed 
against a Prussian spy, named Lessing, (see Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon der Neuzeit, s. v.) and Sailer, like many 
others of the German refugees was arrested. In searching 
his house the whole series of the letters of Hennehofer 
to Sailer was discovered, and Sailer himself by the judge 
examined on the subject of Hauser. Both his depo- 
sition and the letters of Hennehofer have since been 
printed in Schauberg artenmiissige Darstellung der iiber 
die Ermordung des Studenten Lessing, gefiihrten Unter- 
suchung, Ziirich, 1837 ; and created an immense sensa- 
tion; (I have in my possession the leaves of the book 
referring to Hauser ;) but strange as is their nature 
already, without the letters in my possession not yet 
printed, the importance of the discovery cannot be fully 
appreciated. 

This would form a new topic, and the most interest- 
ing part of the book. 

The conclusion would consist of those diplomatical 
admixtures hinted at above—chiefly based on some 
despatches of Metternich, to be found in the works of 
“ Genz,” and “Kombst’s Bundestag.” 

Excuse me, Sir, for having troubled you with these 
lines, but the interest you appeared to feel in the matter 
encourages me now to bring the subject to your remem- 
brance, when the right moment of doing something is 
come. 

I hope I have written enough to enable you to judge 
whether there is a possibility for you of taking the 
direction of this work, without the responsibility of 
your name. 

To count from next Saturday I shall be glad to meet 
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ou at your house at any time you may be pleased to fix. 
he morning would be the most agreeable for me. 

In case, however, it should not suit your convenience 
to enter into the enterprise—of which the above is only 
an outline, subject to any alterations suggested by you— 
I beg you to accept these lines as the homage of a 
German to one of the first German scholars here, and a 
man who has done so much to spread a true knowledge 
of Germany and its customs amongst his compatriots, 

Yours, ete. J. H. G. 


Such isa brief outline of this most singular story. 
What further light the inquiries of persevering Ger- 
mans may throw upon it remains yet to be seen. At 
present the evidence is but circumstantial ; but whether 
the fact be, that Caspar Hauser was the Hereditary 
Prince of Baden or not, there is a mass of evidence that 
makes it one of the most curious questions, not of the 
age only, but of history in general. The circumstance, 
that no ordinary cause could have led to so singular 
and long-continued immurement of a boy, and that the 
alarm manifested on his acquiring language, and ex- 
citing the inquiry of the public, demonstruted that no 
ordinary causes did lie at the bottom of it, and that 
parties of no ordinary station or power were vitally 
mixed up with the mystery ;—these things, combined 
with the trembling anxiety of the Baden government 
whenever the mystery was touched upon, will, should 
nothing further come to light, leave firmly on the public 
mind of Germany a strong opinion on the subject. Men 
of known sudden elevation under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances, still living with all these suspicious cireum- 
stances under the protection of the government ;—the 
fact of one of these men, suspected of having been the 
most active instrument in Caspar Hauser’s fate, being 
the first to pounce on any one who dares to utter a 
syllable on the subject-- the agreeing dates of things— 


the inroads of death on certain lives, and as if purposely 
to serve the views of certain ambitious parties—and 
finally, the constant, active, and continued suppression 
by the Baden government of all whisper of this his- 
tory,—make the subject one of singular interest as a 
literary topic, and as such we have thrown it before the 
English public. 


a: oe 


ON THE NATIONAL USE OF SUNDAY. 
BY R. H. HORNE. 


Amoxe those of our Institutions which are most 
valuable to us, which we could least afford to lose, 
which we rejoice in and are grateful to possess, is the 
one day in seven set apart as a day of rest. 

If the whirl and turmoil of work and business had 
no pause, how much would the better part of our nature 
suffer! Look at the great avenues to the Bank and the 
Royal Exchange on any of the six days of the week. 
Contemplate that never-ceasing stream of human beings, 
all intent on one object—the securing of the means to 
live. Think, if that throng of anxious, bustling money- 
seekers went on, day after day, without intermission or 
break, how much more hold Mammon would get of this 
world, than even now he has. Listen to the clang and 
din of machinery in some great factory. Think, if the 
steam-engine never stopped on any day, and the wheels 
never ceased to whirl, how much more the monotonous 
toil would crush and cramp the souls of the operatives. 
Look at a man sawinga block of stone. Think, if that 
weary bend of the back and movement of the arms 
were repeated through the long hours of every day, 
without the welcome interruption of the one day in 
seven, how grievous an addition it would be to that 
man’s lot. It is the same in every class of workers, 





from the wealthiest to the poorest. Sunday is a blessing | 
to them all. Ill-spent, little-valued, inadequately enjoyed | 
as it too often is, still it is a change. It gives us a 

chance for our souls. It sends toiling millions among | 
their families; gives them time to cultivate their | 
affections, time to breathe, and think, and raise their | 
spirits to their God. | 

But perhaps the best way to estimate the value of | 
our day of rest is to endeavour to imagine how difficult 
it would be to begin such an arrangement now, if it had | 
not been ready made for us. Suppose we had no | 
holiday in the week, but every day was alike, a day of 
work. Suppose that the unceasing round had become 
a burden too great to be borne, and that we had begun | 
with one voice to demand some respite. It would require, | 
before we had any chance to obtain it, that various | 
energetic and benevolent individuals should write essays, 
articles, and pamphlets; should lecture, call meetings, | 
and get up petitions for at least ten years. Then, that 
attempts should be made by some member of parlia- | 
ment to bring in a “ Sunday Rest Bill” in successive 
sessions for ten more years. Afterwards, that during 
the course of an indefinite period of years, the Bill | 
should be repeatedly thrown out by large majorities, | 
while the arguments of its opponents would prove that it | 
would, if successful, ruin the trade and commerce of the | 
country, lower wages, promote idleness, drunkenness, | 
and every kind of immorality, and that it was mani- | 
featly opposed to the Christian religion, which in the 
words of the Apostle Paul reproves those who “ observe 
days, and months, and times, and years.” At last, the 
generation who first moved in the matter having died 
out, the long-desired Bill would pass the House of 
Commons, but would be thrown out in the Lords. This 
having been repeated many times, it would arrive atthe | 
very last stage; having passed both Houses, it would 
require only the Royal assent, when a change of ministry 
occurring, it would again fall to the ground, and the 
pressure of other business leave it still a bright hope, 
and nothing more. This is the course which every 
measure of reform has to runin our country. Think of 
it, men of England ! 

But, being so happy as actually to possess our day of 
rest once in every week, it is surely incumbent on us 
to use it in the best way—to turn it to all the purposes 
of improvement, usefulness, and enjoyment, within our | 
power. Can we say that we do so? 

Many among us cannot, for want of the means to 
enjoy, or improve any day; for want of a home, from 
vacancy of mind, from ignorance. Others are so over- 
toiled in the week, that they pass it in a stupified list- 
lessness. Some collier boys owned that they spent it 
lying on their faces in the sun; and the evidence in one 
of the government commissions has shown that many 
working men in the manufacturing districts lie in bed 
the whole day; while others sit unshaved on the thres- 
hold of their doors. Many pass it in gloom for con- 
science’ sake ; others in thoughtless selfishness devote it 
to show and feasting. But among the great majority in 
England, it is spent as well as their circumstances will 
admit. ‘The churches and chapels are well filled in the | 
mornings ; and in the afternoon families and friends 
meet, and the fresh air is enjoyed by them all in the 
summer, and the fireside in the winter. In London 
especially, it is a pleasant sight to see, on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in spring, summer, or autumn, the highways 
in every direction out of the great city thronged with 
crowds of people going out towards the country. Theriver 
is equally covered with steamers, going up and down it, 
all filled to crowding. This weekly opportunity of | 
breathing fresh air, and of seeing the beautiful face of | 
nature, by the thousands who are pent up through the | 
week within rows of brick houses, is an incalculable | 
boon; and within ten miles of London in evety | 
direction there is lovely rural scenery, as all know | 
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| of Calvin, Luther, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
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who have taken the right way to find it out; while 
within the railroad range of an hour there is an 
immense variety. 

All this is good, but it might be much better, and the 
Sunday might become a great national festival, purify- 
ing the whole people, rich and poor, by its holy and 
happy influences. There exist several bars to this true 
use of the national holiday, and among these, the 

test of all is the strange mistake which has con- 
ounded the Christian Sunday with the Jewish Sabbath. 

Sabbath, from the Hebrew nx, or rest, was a day set 
apart by the Jews for the purpose of commemorating 
the termination of the labours of Creation. But this 
religious observance did not preclude travelling ; in fact, 
we find one of the ancient measures of distance 
distinctly bearing the term of “a Sabbath-day’s journey,” 
which was a measure of 2,000 cubits. The name of 
Sabbatarians was given in modern times to some 
Anabaptists and Baptists who observed Saturday as a 


‘Sabbath ; which is more consistent than the Sabbata- 


rians of the present day, who wish to carry the mere 
observances forward into the Christian Sunday. Our 
present Sabbatarians seem also to have forgotten the 
penalties decreed by the Jewish law, as explicitly 
declared in Exodus xxi. 15, ‘‘ Whosoever docth any 
work on the Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 


| death ;” and an account is given in Numbers xv. 82-36, 
| of 2 man who was found picking up sticks on the 


Sabbath day ;—* and all the congregation brought him 


| without the camp, and stoned him with stones; and he 


died.” Are we to expect that recourse will, gradually, 
be had by modern congregation’ (myo of the. elect !) 


to such extreme means; and that a poor man, bringing | 
coals and wood to a house, or that any gentleman or | 


tradesman, whose cook performs her accustomed duties, 
shall be led forth—the poor man, gentleman, tradesman, 
and cook—to receive curb stones and other pavement?! 

Avery sensible pamphlet on this subject has been 
lately published in Edinburgh. Efforts are now making 
by the Sabbatarians to stop the railway trains between 
Glasgow and that city; and this pamphlet, entitled 
“Sunday Railway Travelling,” argues the matter very 
closely. The ae Be has collected together the —— 
arclay, 
Paley, Channing, and Higgins, every one of whom 
deprecated the error of concciving that the fourth com- 
mandment was binding on Christians. Strangely 
enough, not one of them is stronger on this point than 
Calvin, whose followers in the Scotch Church, and still 
more in the Free Church, as the late separatists from it 
are called, are now making so much stir about “ Sab- 
bath keeping.” He declares the notion that there is 
“any moral observance of one day in seven ordered in 
ee Scripture” to be “one of the lies of false 

octors.” 





(1) This mistake is a very strange one ; especially considering 
that Christians have changed the day entirely. The Jewish 
Sabbath begins on Friday at sunset, and ends on Saturday at 
sunset, during which time the Jews were commanded to “ do no 
work ;” while, if there is one time more busy than another 


| among Christians, it is that very period. How then can they 
| pretend that they consider the fourth commandment still binding 
| when they violate itso completely ?. They could only maintaia 

4 prove that Christ had ordered a | 


this position, if they coul 
change of day and a continuance of observance. But it is in 
vain to seek for any such ordination from him, He took many 
opportunities of breaking through the ceremonial observance of 
the Sabbath, as we all know. He taught, in conformity with his 
whole life and teaching, that all peculiarities which separated 
one people from other nations were to end. ‘That there was one 
God and Father of att, and that all nations were one great 
brotherhood. The observance of one day more than another 
He never noticed or alluded to, as far ‘as we know; but he laid 
down the precept that the “ Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the bath,” and left it for men therefore to use it 
when and how best suited their nature and circumstances, Paul, 











To these great names might be added many others 
of the present day as authorities in such matters. 
Among others, Dr, Whately the Archbishop of Dublin, 
whose a peer called “ Thoughts on the Sabbath,” 
successfully meets the question. The fact is, that the 
true Christian day of rest, or “Lord’s day,” is derived 
from the earliest ages of Christianity, and was kept as 
a holy rest, a social gathering and a joyful festival in 
memory of the resurrection of Christ. While the 
“ Sabbath” of the stricter portions of the Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church, and a certain party in 
England, is of modern origin, having been introduced 
by the Puritans about two hundred years ago. Its 
supporters would be more consistent if they were to 
resume the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh day, and try 
to keep it in its real spirit. It was ordained as a period 
of entire rest from all labour; a kind and beneficent 
arrangement at the period when it was given by Moses 
to the Israelites in the wilderness, but unsuited to, 
indeed in its strict sense impossible in a complicated 
form of society such as ours. At all events, Moses con- 
templated no gloom in his Sabbatical law, but a welcome 
rest, welcome indeed to a nation just redeemed from 
grievous slavery. Those who intend to imitate the 
Sabbath, are quite mistaken in assuming a gloom of 
deportment ; but those who keep the Christian Sunday 
in any other spirit than one of joy and gratitude, surely 
do not understand its meaning. They go to the sepul- 
chre of Christ, but shut their ears to the words of the 
angel: “ Why seck ye the living among the dead?” 

If we could get rid of this gloomy stumbling-block, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of a true National 
Use of Sunday would be at once overcome. Every step 
in our progress towards a better social state would be a 
step towards the true improvement and enjoyment 
of our day of rest. Every improvement in the 
condition of the poor, in the condition of the 
labourers, in the spread of education among all, 
in the development of sympathies, in Christian love 
and fellowship, would throw fresh light on its true 
uses, and enable us to appreciate them. Once let us 
clearly understand that the “ Son of Man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath-day,” and that our day of rest is a boon, 
is a free gift, not a rigid commandment, and no rules 
need be set down as to its observance. The highest 
privilege of our nature, the power of aspiration toward 
the Infinite Spirit, would by its own expansive power 
impel us to worship. Every hour of the day would 
have its value, so much would there be to fill each. The 
millions who are at work throughout the week would 
find every opportunity thrown open to them, not only 
for rest, but for enjoyment and progress. Museums, 
galleries, gardens, libraries, music-halls, would be free 
to them on that day. So far from stopping 1ailways, 
or discouraging steam-boats, every possible facility for 


with his usual energy in behalf of tlie Gentile converts, reproved 
the Jewish Christians for insisting on Sabbath keeping—* Now 
turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again to he in bondage ? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years;”—and addressing the Colossians, he says, 
“ Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in respect of a 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days.” 


| While thus abrogating the Sabbath on the seventh day, it is 


impossible to find in the New Testament any new command- 
ment concerning a fresh one on the first day of the week. It is 
only by inference that we suppose the habit of meeting on that 
day (im commemoration of the resurrection of Christ) “began 
during the Apostolic age. It is evident that the Jewish 
Christians continued to observe the Sabbath, and that no 
interference with them was attempted, and we are told that 
Paul “reasoned with them three Sabbath days out of the 
Scripture.”. It is certain, however, that the first day of the week 
was set apart in the earliest ages of Christianity as a day of 
meeting, and as a holy.day of joyful commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ. Hence it is that we derive our weekly 
day of rest; a joyful, not a gloomy day, 
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carrying all that love fresh air and green fields and 
woods into the midst of those exquisite means of plea- 
sure would be given. Social meetings would abound, 
and all the best affections would receive a fresh impulse. 
The comparatively few who have leisure every day, 
would learn on this day to deny themselves such things 
as would infringe on the rest of others. While for all 
those who must necessarily work to provide the means 
of enjoyment to others, or to carry on business which 
cannot stop, another holiday would be provided. 

Passed in this spirit, the Sunday would become an 
influence spreading over the whole week, and a powerful 
means of making every day a holy day, and all the 
world a Christian temple, wherein the human heart 
should send up its prayer of hope and thankfulness 
continually, 


—@— 


GENIUS. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Anone the leaves spread of a strawberry bed 
Was a living and delicate tomb, 

Which under the rich fruit, so fragrant and red, 
Hung in web of a frail insect loom ; 

And a spirit was there in that small sepulchre, 
And had panted within itself long, 

Like the drear shrouded soul of a genius rare, 
Or like bard who would live in sweet song. 


The bright sun it shone the rich red fruit upon, 
And lit up with a beam that slight tomb ; 

And the stir of a life faintly coming, then gone, 
And now seeking for light in the gloom, 

And then with a gentle pulse rising in power, 
Throbbed forth in that sepulchre dim, 

Like the soul of a genius waiting its hour, 
When the sunshine was beaming for him. 


The sun it rose high, and its warmth floated nigh 
The frail tomb in the strawberry leaves, 
And the tomb was a cradle for infancy’s sigh, 
And a cot with a thaw in the eaves ; 
And an emerald eye, and a rich feathered thigh, 
And a soft dim-hued winglet appeared, 
Like young bard or young song-thrush preparing to fly, 
Ere the pinions of flight had been reared. 


The sun threw a flush o’er a blushing ros¢-bush, 
And all idly the chrysalis hung, 

For the gallant New-Born, breathing love for the blush 
Of the rose, into giddy flight sprung ; 

And so fondly he fiew on the soft breeze that blew, 
That he reached with delight the loved flower, 

Like the soul of a bard a rich poem to view, 
And by flight to grow conscious of power. 


And upon the sweet flower he enchanted the hour, 
And basked in her smile and the sun, 
And his bright wings displayed with their rare coloured 


dower, 
And the soft feathered down they had on; 
The panting wings rich with rare velvet were drest, 
And dark bars, and white rings, and light plumes, 
And enraptured he lay in his black glossy vest, 
Like a genius whom glory illumes. 


But a cloud hid the sun, and a storm-shower came on, 
And the raindrops destroyed its bright dyes, 

And its velvet was crape, and its scarlet was dun, 
And the tears dimmed its emerald eyes, 

And its rome breath was faint, and unheard was its 

plaint, 

And it died on the breast of the rose, 

Like a genius too good, both a martyr and saint, 
And whose glories have death for their close. 





Literary Notices. 


The Memoirs of a Physician. By Aurxanpre Dumas. 
London: Simms and M‘Tntyre. 


Wuitst the astounding industry and almost magical 
invention of M. Dumas, as revealed by the late law- | 
suits, are still fresh in the public mind, the publishers | 
of the Parlour Library have presented the English 
reader with a translation of the very romance—so far | 
as it is completed—which has caused all this excitement. 
The Memoirs of a Physician is a fair specimen of M. 
Dumas’ genius ; it is full of striking adventure, marked 
characters, and written in so fascinating and animated 


a style, that the reader is entranced, and unable to lay || 


down the volume till he has read the last word. The | 
story is laid in the reign of Louis Quinze, when the first 
mutterings of the tempest, about to burst over Europe, 
are heard. For the lovers of the historical romance, 
there are the historical characters of the time, sketched | 
by a master’s hand; pictures of the miserable in- 
trigues and feverish jealousies of the court; and 
glimpses of the wretchedness and smothered discontent 
of an oppressed people. For the lover of the mysterious 
there are the secret meetings of the Jl/uminati ; strange 
mesmeric scenes ; an alchymist, and the half philosopher, | 
half sorcerer, Joseph Balsamo. For the lover of the | 
comic there is also comedy of a high order. | 

The translation is animated and flowing, and does 
the highest justice to the original. 


The Life and Adventures of Zamba, an African King. 
Written by himself. Revised by Pzrzr Netzson. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Wenz it not for the solemn assurance of Mr. Neilson, 
that this book is the veritable autobiography of a free 
Negro, now residing at Charleston, we should be tempted 
to pronounce it a very interesting fiction. There are 
the most romantic incidents; and the most complete | 
poetical justice is dealt out to certain villanouscharacters. | 
Then, too, it is very wonderful how Prince Zamba, | 
brought up in heathen Africa, among blood and rapine | 
of all kinds, and living in daily intercourse with | 
neighbouring kings, whose court-yards were decorated | 
with hundreds of gory human heads, should so immedi- | 
ately throw off his savage nature, and become a regular 
orthodox Christian. Strange, also, is it, that he should, 
whilst in Africa, learn to read the bible, and love Christ, | 
from the very slave-dealer who afterwards betrays and | 
robs him both of his gold-dust and his liberty. On | 
reaching Charleston, he fortunately falls into the posses- | 

sion of an extraordinarily good-natured, humane store- | 
keeper, who in the end enables him to purchase his | 
freedom. Zamba’s African wife, the lovely Zilla, is in 
a most romantic manner transporied*to Charlston, and | 
is also purchased by the same humane master, at the | 
request of Zamba, and then restored to him. Thus, on | 
the whole, Zamba leads a very comfortable life as a 
slave ; but his narrative is nevertheless sprinkled with 
horrors equal to many passages in the lives of Frederick | 
Douglass and Charles Ball. The descriptions of South | 
Carolinian splendour and cruelty bear the impress of the | 
severest truth. However, spite of the burning of villages | 
and images of slaughter, the most interesting and refresh- | 
ing portion of the book is the African portion. Zilla, | 
Prince Zamba, and his sisters, collecting gold-dust in the | 
shallows of the river Congo, is a lovely picture; and | 
there is a barbaric colouring about the descriptions of 
African scenery and life, worthy of an African poem 
by Freiligrath. 

We sincerely trust this interesting volume will excite 
that sympathy with the slave, and that indignation 
against his oppressor, which the author and compiler so 
earnestly desire. 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Tae Havuntep House at Wittineton, NEAR NewcasTLE- 
on-TYNE. 


We have of late years settled it as an established 
fact, that ghosts and haunted houses were the -empty 
creation of ignorant times. We have comfortably 
persuaded ourselves that such fancies only hovered in 
the twilight of superstition, and that in these enlightened 
days they had vanished for ever. How often hasit been 
triumphantly referred to as a proof that all such things 
were the offspring of ignorance—that nothing of the 
kind is heard of now! What shall we say then to the 
following facts? Here we have ghosts, and a haunted 
house still. We have them in the face of. our vaunted 
noon-day light ; in the midst of a busy and a populous 
neighbourhood; in the neighbourhood of a large and 
most intelligent town ; and in a family neither ignorant, 
nor in any other respect superstitious. For years have 
these ghosts and hauntings disturbed the quiet of a 
highly respectable family, and continue to haunt and 
disturb, spite of the incredulity of the wise, the 
investigations of the curious, and the anxious vigilance 
of the suffering family itself. 

Between the railway running from Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to North Shields, and the river Tyne, there lies in a 
hollow some few cottages, a parsonage, and a mill and 
miller’s house. These constitute the hamlet of Wil- 
lington. Just above these the railway is carried across 
the valley on lofty arches, and from it you look down 
on the mill and cottages, lying at a considerable depth 
below. The mill is a large steam flour mill, like a 
factory, and the miller’s house stands near it, but not 
adjoining it. None of the cottages which lie between 
these premises and the railway, either, are in contact 
with them. The house stands on a sort of little pro- 
montory, round which runs the channel of a water- 
course, which appears to fill and empty with the 
tides, On one side of the mill and house slopes 
away upwards a field to a considerable distance, where 
it is terminated by other enclosures; on the other 
stands a considerable extent of ballast-hill, 7. e. one of 
the numerous hills on the banks of the Tyne, made by 
the deposit of ballast from the vessels trading thither. 
At a distance, the top of the mill seems about level 
with the country around it. The place lies about half- 
way between Newcastle and North Shields. 

This mill is, I believe, the property of, and is worked 
by, Messrs, Unthank and Procter. Mr. Joseph Procter 





| resides on the spot in the house just by the mill, as 
| already stated. He is a member of the Society of 
| Friends, a gentleman in the very prime of life; and his 
wife, an intelligent lady, is of a family of Friends in 
Carlisle, They have several young children. This very 
respectable and well-informed family, belonging to a 
sect which of all others is most accustomed to control, 
to regulate, and to put down even the imagination—the 
last people in the world, as it would appear, in fact, to 
be affected by any mere imaginary terrors or impressions, 
—have for years been persecuted by the most extra- 
ordinary noises and apparitions. 

The house is not an old house, as will appear ; it was 
built about the year 1800. It has no particularly 
spectral look about it. Seeing it in passing, or within, 
ignorant of its real character, one should by no means say 
that it was a place likely to have the reputation of being 
haunted. Yet looking down from the railway, and 
seeing it and the mill lying in a deep hole, one might 
imagine various strange noises likely to be heard in 
such a place in the night, from vessels on the river, from 
winds sweeping and howling down the gulley in which 
it stands, from engines in the neighbourhood connected 
with coal mines, one of which—I could not tell where— 
was making, at the time I was there, a wild sighing noise, 
as I stood on the hill above. There is not any passage, 
however, known of under the house, by which subterra- 
nean noises could be heard, nor are they merely noises 
that. are heard; distinct apparitions are declared to 
be seen. 

Spite of the unwillingness of Mr. Procter that these 
mysterious circumstances should become public, and 
averse as he is to make known himself these strange 
visitations, they were of such a nature that they soon 
became rumoured over the whole neighbourhood. 
Numbers of people hurried to the place to inquire into 
the truth of them, and at length a remarkable occur- 
rence brought them into print. What this occurrence 
was, the pamphlet which appeared, and which was 
afterwards reprinted in “ The Local Historian’s Table- 
Book,” published by Mr. M. A. Richardson, of New- 
castle, and which I here copy, will explain. It will be 
seen that the writer of this article has the fullest faith 
in the reality of what he relates, as, indeed, vast numbers 
of the best informed inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
have. ° 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
AT WILLINGTON. 


Were we to draw an inference from the number of 
cases of reported visitations from the invisible world 
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that have been made public of late, we might be led to 
imagine that the days of supernatural agency were 
about to recommence, and that ghosts and hobgoblins 
were about to resume their sway over the fears of 
mankind. Did we, however, indulge such an appre- 
hension, a glance at the current tone of the literature 
and philosophy of the day, when treating of these 
subjects, would show a measure of unbelief regarding 
them as scornful and uncompromising as the veriest 
atheist or materialist could desire. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of this feeling amongst the educated classes, 
there is a curiosity and interest manifested in eve: 
occurrence of this nature, that indicates a lurking fait 
at bottom, which an affected scepticism fails entirely to 
conceal. We feel, therefore, that we need not apologize 
to our readers for introducing the following particulars 
of a visit to a house in this immediate neighbourheod, 
which had become notorious for some years previous, a8 
being “ haunted ;” and several of the reputed deeds, or 
misdeeds, of its supernatural visitant had been ublished 
far and wide by rumour’s thousand tongues, e deem 
it as worthy to be chronicled as the doings of its 
contemporary genit at Windsor, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Carlisle, and Sunderland, and which have all likewise 
hitherto failed, after public investigation, to receive a 
solution consistent with a rejection of spiritual agency. 

We have visited the house in question, which is well 
known to many of our readers as being near a large 
steam corn-mill, in full view of Willington viaduct, on 
the Newcastle and Shields railway; and it may not be 
irrelevant to mention that it is quite detached from the 
mill, or any other premises, and has no cellaring under 
it. The proprietor of the house, who lives in it, declines 
to make public the particulars of the disturbance to 
which he has been subjected, and it must be understood 
that the account of the visit we are about to lay before 
our readers is derived from a friend to whom Dr. Drury 
presented a copy of his correspondence on the subject, 
with power to make such use of it as he thought 
proper. We learned that the house had been reputed, 
at least one room in it, to have been haunted forty years 
ago, and had afterwards been undisturbed for a long 
period, during some years of which quietude the 
present occupant lived in it unmolested. We are also 
informed, that about the time that the premises were 
building, viz. in 1800 or 1801, there were reports 
of some deed of darkness having been committed by 
some one employed about them. We should extend 
this account beyond the limits we have set to ourselves, 
did we now enter upon a full account of the strange 
things which have been seen and heard about the place 
by several of the neighbours, as well as those which are 
reported to have been seen, heard, and felt, by the 
inmates, whose servants have been changed, on that 
account, many times. We proceed, therefore, to give 
the following letters which have passed between indivi- 
duals of undoubted veracity; leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions on the subject. 


(Copy, No. 1.) 

To Mr. Procter, 17th June, 1840. 

Srm,—Having heard from indisputable authority, 
viz. that of my excellent friend, Mr. Davison, of Low 
Willington, farmer, that you and your family are 
disturbed by most unaccountable noises at night, I beg 
leave to tell you that I have read attentively Wesley's 
account of such things, but with, I must confess, no 
great belief; but an account of this report coming from 
one of your sect, which [ admire for candour and 
simplicity, my curiosity is excited to a high pitch, 
which I would fain satisfy. My desire is to remain 
alone in the house all night with no companion but my 
own watch.dog, in which, as far as courage and fidelity 
are concerned, I place much more reliance than upon 
any three young gentlemen I know of. And it is also 





my hope, that, if I have a fair trial, I shall be able to 
unravel this mystery. Mr. Davison will give you every 
satisfaction if you take the trouble to inquire of him 
concerning me, 
I am, Sir, 
Yours most respectfully, 
At (. C. Einbleton’s, Surgeon, Epwarp Drury. 
No. 10, Church Street, Sundeyland. 


(Copy, No. 2.) 


Joseph Procter's respects to Edward Drury, whose 
note he received a few days ago, expressing a wish to 


pass a night in his house at Willington. As the family | 
from home on the 23d instant, and one of | 
and Procter’s men will sleep in the house, if 


is gol 
Unt 

E. D. feel inclined to come on or after the 24th to 
spend a night in it, he is at liberty so to do, with or 


| without his faithful dog, which, by the bye, can be of 


no possible use except as company. At the same time, 
J. P. thinks it best to inform him that particular dis- 
turbances are far from frequent at present, being only 
occasional and quite uncertain, and therefore the satis- 
faction of E. D.’s curiosity must be considered as pro- 
blematical. The best chance will be afforded by his 
sitting up alone in the third story, till it be fairly day- 
light— say two or three, a.m. 

Willington, 6th mo. 21st, 1840. 

J. P. will leave word with T, Maun, foreman, to 
admit E. D. 





Mr. Procter left home with his family on the 23d of | 


June, and got an old servant, who was then out of 
place in consequence of ill-health, to take charge of the 
house during their absence. Mr. P. returned alone, on 
account of business, on the 3d of July, on the evening 
of which day Mr. Drury and his companion also unex- 
pectedly arrived. After the house had been locked up, 


every corner of it was minutely examined. The room out | 
of which the apparition issued is too shallow to contain | 


any person: Mr. Drury and his friend had lights by 


them, and were eatisfied that there was no one in the | 


house besides Mr. P., the servant, and themselves, 


(Cory, No. 8.) 
Monday Morning, July 6, 1840. 
To Mr. Procter. 

Duar Siz,—I am sorry I was not at home to 
receive you yesterday, when you kindly called to inquire 
forme. I am happy to state that I am really surprised 
that I have been so little affected as I am, after that 
horrid and most awful affair. The only bad effect that 
I feel is a heavy dullness in one of my ears—the right 
one. I call it heavy dullness, because I not only do 
not hear distinctly, but feel in it a constant noise. 
This I never was affected with before ; but I doubt not 
it will go off. Iam persuaded that no one went to 
your house at any time more disbelieving in respect to 
seeing anything peculiar ;—now no one can be more 
satisfied than myself. I will, in the course of a few 
days, send you a full detail of all I saw and heard. Mr. 


Spence and two other gentlemen came down to my | 


house in the afternoon to hear my detail; but, sir, 
could I account for these noises from natural causes, 
yet, so firmly am I persuaded of the horrid apparition, 
that I would affirm that what I saw with my eyes was 
a punishment to me for my scoffing and unbelief; that 
Iam assured that, as far as the horror is concerned, 
they are happy that believe and have not seen. Let 
me trouble you, sir, to give me the address of your 
sister, from atin ey who was alarmed, and alse of 
your brother. I would feel a satisfaction in having® | 
line from them ; and above all things, it will be a great 
cause of joy to me, if you never allow your young family | 
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to be in that horrid house again. Hoping you will 
write a few lines at your leisure, 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp Drury, 
(Copy, No. 4.) 
Willington, 7th mo. 9, 1840. 
Respected Friend, LE. Drury, 
Having been at Sunderland, ] did not receive 
thine of the 6th till yesterday morning. I am glad to 
hear thou art getting well over the effects of thy un- 
looked-for visitation. I hold in respect thy bold and 
manly assertion of the truth in the face of that ridicule 
and ignorant conceit with which that which is called 
the supernatural, in the present day, is usually assailed. 
I shall be glad to receive thy detail, in which it will 
be needful to be very particular in showing that thou 
couldst not be asleep, or attacked by nightmare, or 
mistake a reflection of the candle, as some sagaciously 
suppose, 
I remain respectfully 
Thy friend, 
Jos, Proorer, 
P.S.—I have about thirty witnesses to various things 
which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on any 
other principle than that of spiritual agency. 





(Copy, No. 5.) 

Sunderland, July 13, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—I hereby, according to promise in my 
last letter, forward you a true account of what I heard 
and saw at your house, in which I was led to pass the 
night from various rumours circulated by most re- 
spectable parties, particularly from an account by my 
esteemed fiend, Mr. Davison, whose name I mentioned 
to you in a former letter. Having received your sanc- 
tion to visit your mysterious dwelling, I went on the 3d 
of July, accompanied by a friend of mine, T. Hudson. 
This was not according to promise, nor in accordance 
with my first intent, as 1 wrote you I would come 
alone; but I felt gratified at your kindness in not 
alluding to the liberty I had taken, as it ultimately 
proved for the best. I must here mention that, not 
expecting you at home, I had in my pocket a brace of 
pistols, determining in my mind to let one of them 
drop before the miller, as if by accident, for fear he 
should presume to play tricks upon me; but after my 
interview with you, I felt there was no occasion for 
weapons, and did not load them, after you had allowed 
us to inspect as minutely as we pleased every portion 
of the house. I sat down on the third story landing, 
fully expecting to account for any noises that I might 
hear, in a Siuonial manner, This was about 
eleven o'clock, p.m. About ten minutes to twelve we 
both heard a noise, as if a number of people were pat- 
tering with their bare fect upon the floor; and yet, so 
singular was the noise that I could not minutely de- 
termine from whence it proceeded. A few minutes 
afterwards we heard a noise, as if some one was 
knocking with his knuckles among our feet; this was 
followed by a hollow cough from the very room from 


| which the apparition proceeded. The only noise after 


this was as if a person was rustling against the wall 
in coming up-stairs. At a quarter to one I told my 
friend that, feeling a little cold, I would like to go to 
bed, as we might hear the noise equally well there; 
he replied that he would not go to bed till daylight. 
I up a note which I had accidentally dropped, 
and began to read it, after which I took out my watch 
to ascertain the time, and found that it wanted ten 
minutes toone. In taking my eyes from the watch, they 
became rivetted upon a closet door, which I distinctly 





saw open, and saw also the figure of a female attired 


in grayish garments, with the head inclining down- 
wards, and one hand pressed upon the chest, as if in pain, 
and the other—viz. the right hand—extended towards 
the floor, with the index finger pointing downwards. 
It advanced with an apparently cautious step across 
the floor towards me; immediately as it approached 
my friend, who was slumbering, its right Aand was 
extended towards him; I then rushed at it, giving, as 
Mr. Procter states, a most awful yell; but instead of 
grasping it, I fell upon my friend, and I recollected 
nothing distinctly for nearly three hours afterwards. 


I have since learnt that I was carried down stairs in an. 


agony of fear and terror. 
I hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true and correct in every respect, 
Epwarp Drvry, 
North Shields. 


The following more recent case of an apparition seen 
in the window of the same house from the outside, by 
four credible witnesses, who had the opportunity of 
scrutinizing it for more than ten minutes, is given on 
most unquestionable authority. One of these witnesses 
is a young lady, a near connexion of the family, who, 
for obvious reasons, did not sleep in the house ; another, 
a respectable man, who has been many years em- 
ployed in, and is foreman of, the manufactory; his 
daughter, aged about seventeen; and his wife, who 
first saw the object, and called out the others to view it. 
The appearance presented was that of a bareheaded 
man, in a flowing robe like a surplice, who glided 
backwards and forwards about three feet from the floor, 
or level with the bottom of the second story window, 
seeming to enter the wall on each side, and tlius present 
a side view in passing. It then stood still in the 
window, and a part of the body came through both the 
blind, which was close down, and the window, as its 
luminous body intercepted the view of the framework 
of the window. It was semi-transparent, and as bright 
as a star, diffusing a radiance all around. As it grew 
more dim, it assumed a blue tinge, and gradually faded 
away from the head downwards. The foreman passed 
twice close to the house under the window, and also 
went to inform the family, but found the house locked 
up. There was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visible 
anywhere about, and no person near. Had any magic 
lantern been used, it could not possibly have escaped 
detection ; and it is obvious nothing of that kind could 
have been employed in the inside, as in that case the 
light could only have been thrown upon the blind, and 
not so as to intercept the view both of the blind and of 
the window from without. The owner of the house 
slept in that room, and muat have entered it shortly 
after this figure had disappeared. 





It may well be supposed what a sensation the report 
of the visit of Mr. Drury, and its result, must have 
created. It flew fur and wide, and when it appeared in 
agg still wider; and what was not a little singular, 

fr. Procter received, in consequence, a great number of 
letters, from individuals of different ranks and cireum- 
stances, including many of much property, informing 
him that they and their residences were, and had been 
for years, subject to annoyances of precisely a similar 
character ! 

So the ghosts and the hauntings are not gone, after 
all! We have iurned our backs on them, and, in the 
hairy of our philosophy, have refused to believe in them ; 

ut they have persisted in remaining, notwithstanding ! 

These singular circumstances being at various times 
related by parties acquainted with the family at Wil- 
lington, I was curious, on a tour northward some time 
ago, to pay this haunted house a visit, and to solicit a 
night's lodgings there. Unfortunately the family was 
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absent, on 4 visit to Mrs. Procter’s relatives in Carlisle, 
so that my principal purpose was defeated; but 1 found 
the foreman and his wife, mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative, living just by. They spoke of the facts above 
detailed with the simple earnestness of people who had 
no doubts whatever on the subject. The noises and 
apparitions in and about this house seemed just like any 
other facts connected with it,—as matters too palpableand 
positive to be questioned, any more than that the house 
actually stood, and the mill ground. They mentioned 
to me the circumstance of the young lady, as above 
stated, who took up her lodging in their house, because 
she would no longer encounter the annoyances of the 
haunted house; and what trouble it had occasioned the 
family in procuring and retaining servants. 

The wife accompanied me into the house, which I 
found in charge of a recently married servant and her 
husband, during the absence of the family. This young 
woman, who had, previous to her marriage, lived some 
time in the house, had never seen anything, and there- 
fore had no fear. I was shown over the house, and 
especially into the room on the third story, the main 
haunt of the unwelcome visitors, and where Mr. Drury 
had received such an alarm. This room, as stated, was, 
and had been for some time, abandoned as a bed-room, 
from its bad character, and was occupied as a lumber- 
room, 

At Carlisle, I again missed Mr. Procter; he had 
returned to Willington, so that I lost the opportunity 
of hearing from him or Mrs. Procter any account of 
these singular matters. Isaw, however, various members 
of his wife's family, most intelligent people, of the 
highest character for sound and practical sense, and 
they were unanimous in their confirmation of the par- 
ticulars I had heard, and which are here related. 

One of Mrs. Procter’s brothers, a gentleman in middle 
life, and of a peculiarly sensible, sedate, and candid 
disposition, a person apparently most unlikely to be 
imposed on by fictitious alarms or tricks, assured me 

- that he had himself, on a visit there, been disturbed by 
the strangest noises. That he had resolved, before 
going, that if any such noises occurred he would speak, 
and demand of the invisible actor who he was, and why 
he came thither. But the occasion came, and he found 
himself unable to fulfil his intention. As he lay in bed 
one night, he heard a heavy step ascend the stairs 
towards his room, and some one striking, as it were, 
with a thick stick on the banisters, as he went along. 
It came to his door, and he essayed to call, but his voice 
died in his throat. He then sprang from his bed, and 
opening the door, found no one there, but now heard 
the same heavy steps deliberately descending, though 
perfectly invisibly, the steps before his face, and accom- 
panying the descent with the same loud blows on the 
banisters. 

My informant now proceeded to the room door of 
Mr. Procter, who, he found, had also heard the sounds, 
and who now also arose, and, with a light, they made a 
speedy descent below, and a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account for the 
occurrence. 

The two young ladies, who, on a visit there, had also 
been annoyed by this invisible agent, gave me this 
account of it.—The first night, as they were sleeping in 
the same bed, they felt the bed lifted up beneath them. 
Of course, they were much alarmed. ‘hey feared lest 
some one had concealed himself there for the purpose of 
robbery. They gave an alarm, search was made, but 
nothing was found. On another night, their bed was 
violently shaken, and the curtains suddenly hoisted up 
all round to the very tester, as if pulled up by cords, 
and as rapidly let down again, several times. Search 
again produced no evidence of the cause. The next, 
they had the curtains totally removed from the bed, 


evil eyes were lurking behind them. The consequences 
of this, however, were still more striking and terrific. 
The following night, as they happened to awake, and 
the chamber was light enough—for it was summer—to 
see everything in it, they both saw a female figure, of a 
misty substance, and bluish grey hue, come out of the 
wall, at the bed’s head, and through the head-board, in 
a horizontal position, and lean over them. They saw 
it most distinctly. They saw it as a female figure come 
out of, and again pass into, the wall. Their terror 
became intense, and one of the sisters, from that night, 
refused to sleep any more in the house, but took refuge 
in the house of the foreman during her stay ; the other 
shifting her quarters to another part of the house. It 
was the young lady who slept at the foreman’s who saw, 
as above related, the singular apparition of the luminous 
figure in the window, along with the foreman and his 
wife. 

Tt would be too long to relate all the forms in which 
this nocturnal disturbance is said by the family to 
present itself. When a figure appears, it is sometimes 
that of a man, as already described, which is often very 
luminous, and passes through the walls as though 
they were nothing. This male figure is well known to 
the neighbours by the name of “ Old Jeffery!” At 
other times it is the figure of a lady also in grey 
costume, and as described by Mr. Drury. She is some- 


head depressed, and her hands crossed on her lap. The 
most terrible fact is that she is without eyes. 

To hear such sober and superior people gravely relate 
to you such things, gives you a very odd feeling. They 
say that the noise made is often like that of a pavier 
with his rammer thumping on the floor. At other times 
it is coming down the stairs, making a similar loud 
sound. At others it coughs, sighs, and groans like a 
person in distress ; and, again, there is the sound of a 


chamber, where the apparition has more particularly 
exhibited itself, and which for that reason is solely used 
as alumber-room. Here these little footsteps may be 
often heard as if careering a child’s carriage about, 
which in bad weather is kept up there. Sometimes, 
again, it makes the most horrible laughs. Nor does it 
always confine itself to the night. On one occasion, a 


in answer to a knock, the housemaid being absent, and 
a lady in fawn-coloured silk entered, and proceeded up 
stairs. As the young lady, of course, supposed it a 
neighbour come tomake a morning call on Mrs. Procter, 
she followed her up to the drawing-room, where, how- 
ever, to her astonishment, she did not find her, nor was 
anything more seen of her. 

Such are a few of “the questionable shapes” in 
which this troublesome guest comes. As may be 
expected, the terror of it is felt by the neighbouring 
cottagers, though it seems to confine its malicious 
disturbance almost solely to the occupants of this one 
house. There is a well, however, near to which no one 
ventures after it is dark, because it has been seen 
near it. 

It is useless to attempt to give any opinion respecting 
the real causes of these strange sounds and sighis. 
How far they may be real or imaginary, how far they 
may be explicable by natural causes or not; the only 
thing which we have here to record, is the very singular 
fact of a most respectable and intelligent family having 
for many years been continually annoyed by them, as 
well as their visitors, They express themselves as most 
anxious to obtain any clue to the true cause, as may be 
seen by Mr. Procter’s ready acquiescence in the experi- 
ment of Mr. Drury. So great a trouble is it to them, 
that they have contemplated the necessity of quitting 
the house altogether, though it would create great 
inconvenience as regarded business. And it only 





resolving to sleep without them, as they felt as though 





times seen sitting wrapt in a sort of mantle, with her | 


number of little feet pattering on the floor of the upper | 
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young lady, as she assured me herself, opened the door || 
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remains to be added, that we have not heard very 
recently whether these visitations are still continued, 
though we have a letter of Mr. Procter’s to a friend of 
ours, dated September 1844, in which he says, “ Dis- 
turbances have for a length of time been only very 
unfrequent, which is a comfort, as the elder children 
are getting old enough (about nine or ten years) to be 
more injuriously affected by any thing of the sort.” 
Over these facts let the philosophers ponder, and if 
any of them be powerful enough to exorcise “ Old 
Jeffery,” or the bluish-grey and misty lady, we are sure 
that Mr. Joseph Procter will hold himself deeply 
indebted to them. We have lately heard that Mr. 
Procter has discovered an old book, which makes it 
appear that the very same “ hauntings” took place in 
an old house on the very same spot, at least two 
hundred years ago. It is time that these old sinners, 


| whoever they may be, and whatever be their crime, 
| were sent to their rest, leaving quiet mortals, and 














| especially quiet-loving Friends, to theirs. 
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BRISTOL RAGGED SCIIOOL. 


Tue extracts from the mastér’s journal, contained in 
our preceding article, will give some idea of the class of 
children whom it is proposed to educate in these 
schools. It is not because they are ragged, dirty, and 
shoeless, that they could not be received into the very 
numerous British and other charity schools which exist 
in Bristol and elsewhere ;—it is not because their parents 
cannot, or will not, pay the very small sum required 
for their weekly schooling ;—to both these evils a 
remedy might be applied by charitable persons ;—but it 
is because their habits of life render them so entirely 
impatient of restraint, their moral sense is so perverted 
by being the constant witnesses of unreproved vice ; and, 
though young in years, they are so old in vicious habits, 
that they would not endure the discipline of our ordi- 
nary schools, and they would be most unfit associates 
for those, who, while perhaps as poor, are above that 
boundary line which the moral sense of society has 
drawn against this unhappy Pariah race. If so young 
they are thus cut off, how awful is it to reflect what 
their future must be, when these budding evils have 


| ripened into baneful fruits, the poison of society ! 


It is very important fully to realize the nature of the 


| work we are undertaking, before we commence a Ragged 


School, and to lay down certain fixed principles of action 
as our guides, leaving the details to circumstances. 
Having then to educate those who have a strong, but 
wholly untutored will, and in whom the animal 
instincts have attained a fearful predominance, we must 
not attempt to break the will, but to train it to govern 
itself wisely ; and it must be our great aim to call out 
the good which still exists even in the most degraded, 
and to make this conquer the bad. It is in vain to 
attempt effectually to drive out evil spirits by the 
agency of Beelzebub. We are fully convinced, and 
experience has proved it, that. moral power, and the 
foree of love, are far more efficacious in curbing these 
rough natures than any kind of corporal punishment, 
and we would earnestly urge all who are establishing 
such schools, to act strictly on this principle. No 
bribery should be employed to induce attendance on 
these schools. The children must be led to feel that 
something valuable is offered them in the education 
which is thus freely given. When promises of clothing, 
ete., are held out as incentives to come to school, 
the children attend principally with a view to obtain 
these ; their minds are diverted from the true object of 
their education, and when they have gained the desired 
advantage, they no longer care to continue their attend- 


ance at school. This has often proved to be the case, 
Ragged schools must be bond fide unsectarian. Let all 
sects unite to aid in this good work; let the children 
and their parents feel that the supporters of the school 
have not in view to fill their own churches or chapels, 
but simply to do them good. To teach theological 
dogmas to children so sunk in ignorance and sin, would 
be as injurious as useless; when the soil has been some- 
what prepared, when they are so much improved that 
they can be admitted into the different Sunday schools, 
then let them be taught such views of religious truth as 
their parents desire. We believe, however, that the 
communication of moral and religious principle is the 
great object of these schools, and ought constantly to 
be kept in view as such; but this must not, indeed it 
cannot, be given by formal lessons, so much as by the 
master carefully watching for opportunities of instilling 
it, and, when practicable, endeavouring to work on the 
consciences of the children individually. These prin- 
ciples, respecting which much more might be said, did 
space permit, have been carefully kept in view in the 
Bristol Ragged School, and the truth of them amply 
tested. Our little day school continued up to Christmas, 
with numbers varying from twenty to forty, and in this 
short time a sensible effect was produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was remarkable for its disorderly 
character. The neighbours perceived the streets quieter, 
and were astonished to see these wild beings so much 
under the master’s control, that he could march them, 
two and two, through the adjoining district. At first, 
when they followed their master to the Temperance 
Hall, they were turned out, as likely to create a riot, so 
wild and disorderly was their appearance ; but after a 
few months they might be seen making their way there 
in a regular body, three and three, and their ragged 
dress and bare feet were no longer hindrances to their ad- 
mission. A still more gratifying testimony to the good 
effects of the school was afforded by the police, who had 
remarked that Lewin’s Mead was quieter, though they 
were not aware of the cause of it. Those who were in 
the habit of frequently visiting the school, were greatly 
struck with the improved appearance and demeanour of 
the children. On Sunday, at least, there was an effort 
to be as clean as possible, and they were able to listen 
with some interest and self-application to a scripture 
story. ‘They all showed great attachment to their 
master, who treated them as beings possessed of minds 
and affections, and who made them feel that there were 
those that cared for them. When a lady brought them 
one Sunday morning a basket of flowers, which they 
viewed with great delight, and asked them who should 
have the most beautiful one, “ Master,” was the universal 
ery. And he gained this love, by the love he showed 
them. 
“ George,” said he to a wild urchin whom he was 
obliged to detain after school for his ill-conduct, “ how 
is this? Have I ever treated you badly? Have I ever 
been unkind to you ?” 

“ No, master.” 

“ And do you not love me, George?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Then how is it that you treat me so ill, and give me 


so much trouble?” 
After a long pause, “I'll tell you what it was, the 


book stuck in my heart !” 

Now a few days before, a visitor had brought some 
tracts, and distributed them to some of the children; 
but as George could not read, and there was not one to 
spare, he was passed over. This grievance had since 
been brooding within him. 

“ Well, but George, do not you remember that a few 
days since I gave you an apple out of my own pocket, 
because you had been so good a lad? And I said you 
were the best boy in the school.” 

“ Yes, master, but the book stuck in my heart.” 
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“ Well, then, George, I'll forgive you, and you forgive 
me, and then I'll give you a sweet kiss.” 

This, as may be supposed, was quite irresistible, and 
though George is a most untractable child in general, 
with his master he is perfectly manageable. 

We have said that we abstain from bribery with the 
scholars; we have however occasionally tried the effect 
of giving them a little treat, quite unexpectedly, as a 
proof of our kindly interest in them, and this we have 
found productive of a softening and beneficial effect. 
On one afternoon, when buns were given them, which 
they much enjoyed, sitting round the fire with their 
master, it was a touching sight to see five or six of these 
half-starved little fellows, carrying home the whole of 
their portion to their father, who was ill, or their little 
brothers; and there were very few who did not take 
home a part of their share. We at first intended to 
teach boys and girls together, but the conduct of the 
boys was so bad, their tendency to fight so unconquer- 
able, and their language so grossly immoral, that the 
master thought it quite undesirable for girls to be 
admitted; after a few months, however, he had so 
greatly improved them, that bad language was hardly 
ever heard among them, and if a new comer began to 
useit, the others instantly reproved him. Their quick- 
ness in learning was very great: some of those who 
could barely tell their letters when they first came to 
school, were able to read the Testament by Christmas ; 
and many who could not make a stroke, wrote a good 
text-hand. 

The parents, in many instances, expressed themselves 
grateful for the pains taken with their children, and 
sensible of the moral influence exerted over them; yet 
too often it was their neglect and ill-conduct which had 
so degraded their little ones. A large proportion were 
addicted to drunkenness, that vice which degrades 
immortal man below the brutes. It is believed indeed, 
among the neighbours, that a large proportion of those 
whose children attend the school could easily send them 
neatly dressed to the pay schools, if they had sober habits. 

“T once had a fine dress with a belt, and a nice cap !” 
meditated aloud one day a little wild fellow, whose rags 
scarcely covered him. 

« And where are they gone, Delany?” 

“To the pawn-shop, for drink!” 

“ Mother is by this time half drunk at the public- 
house,” said another. 

Indeed the master was able generally to judge from 
the conduct of the children in what state the parents 
were. How could the poor fellows be otherwise than 
cross and refractory, when they came to school without 
food,—for they came from the drunkard’s home! How 
little do those who have never come into actual contact 
with the effects of intemperance know what they are ! 
And did they know them, did they realize them, how 
gladly, how earnestly, and perseveringly, and self-deny- 
ingly, wouldall who have loving, Christian hearts join in 
efforts to remove them ! 

We have thus given a few of the results of our four 
months’ experience of our little day-school for ragged 
children; as the winter advanced, and as we felt that 
what was commenced merely as an experiment was 
becoming a settled plan, we desired to add an evening 
school for those whose daily occupations prevented the 
possibility of their attending in the morning. For 
this purpose the room we first occupied was unsuitable, 
and having been successful in obtaining a large and 
commodious building in the immediate neighbourhood, 
we quitted a spot which had. beeome quite endeared to 
us by having been the scene of labours of love; we 

uitted it with many hopes and fears, and with earnest 
js ae to be still more useful labourers in this neglected 
vineyard. Here a new era commences in our history, 
some account of which we reserve for a future number. 

Bristol. M. C. 


SPRING. 
AppRESSED To My Moruer. 
BY HENRY FRANK LOTT, AN OPERATIVE POET. 


I. 


Moruer ! why seemeth, when the joyous Spring 
Reanimates the earth with flowers and song, 

My toil more wearying, and the day more long 
Than any that the dullest winters bring ? 

It must be, that I yearn aside to fling 

The yoke that binds me to th’ o’erlaboured throng, 
And ramble forth my native scenes among 
Boylike to go again a violeting. 

Remembering the glee my boy heart had 

To bring my flowers and grasses to thy view, 

I sometimes feel, there’s nought on earth would glad 
My spirit so, could I that joy renew ; 

But shut from scenes where they in freedom grew, 
What marvel, Mother, that I’m sometimes sad? 


It. 


He only hears ’tis Spring, the man “ who tills 
From morn to night the city’s dust and gloom,” ! 
Which nine successive years has been my doom, 
When comes the cry of “ buy my daffodils !” 
Or when some caged-up thrush at morning trills 
His joy that he’s let out from stifling room 
Where bends mechanic over last or loom, 

Or sempstress wan her ill-paid task fulfils. 

He sees ’tis Spring—what time the verdant grass 
Upsprings luxuriant in our railed-in squares, 
Those breathing places for a privileged class, 

To enter which no son of labour dares,— 
Thongh who can blame him envying ere he pass 
The gambols of proud Fortune's youthful heirs? 


III. 


Thou hast not known what ’tis to lie awake 
Morn after morn through clatter in the street ; 
“o rise and grind hard granite ‘neath the feet, 
Then breathe its particles, and swallow smoke,— 
And feel, ere breakfast, as if one would choke 
At noisome stench, or filthy sight we meet 
Exhaling, flowing, from some foul retreat, 

On which pure daylight has but seldom broke ! 
Then crowd the labour-mart, to make more gold 
For men who deem us but as so much clay 
That they have power and privilege to mould 
To selfish purposes,—then cast away : 

Such is the fate of most that [ behold 
Harnessed with me to slavery, day by day. 


Iv. 


Tl try to feel, now May is come again, 

That I’m not prisoned : Then my early home 
And the green meadows where | loved to roam, 
As they repass in memory’s visioned train, 
With cheering influences to me shall come, 
And ease the galling—loose the fettering chain ; 
Yet grieve thou not that this my vernal strain 
Breathes of my fate a burthen wearisome. 

Ever, as usual, when thy pen shall dip 

In ink, to write me lovingly, ne’er fail 

To send a daisy with a “ crimson tip,” 

Or deep blue violet, or primrose pale, 

Or wood anemone, or wild oxlip, 

Or, dearer still, a lily of the vale. 








(1) Ebenezer Elliott’s “ Life according to Law.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 
OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
GRES 


ESS. 


, In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 


journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes—be they rich or 


poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. 


The National Distress —The vast distress which is spreading 
every day amongst the working classes of these kingdoms 
demands the deepest sympathy of every human heart, The 
famine in Ireland is said to have swept off more than 200,000 
individuals ; and the pestilence which inevitably follows famine 
is now every day raging more and more vehemently, and con- 
tinuing the ravages of death. Men, in a state of desperation, 
enter other men’s cabins, and murder the inmates, in order to 
seize any little food that may be found. To escape from this 
terrible scene—a scene, be it remembered, in the first and most 
wealthy Christian empire in the world—the famished population 

| flee from their desolate homes, and come to the coasts nearest to 

England, and implore ofthe shipmen to carry them over to the 

land where there is food. And they are carried over by thousands 

and hundreds of thousands! On the shores of England descend 
the multitudes of an invasion such as never yet startled the 
reader of history in the most awful periods of its record. 

Gaunt, ragged, skeleton figures, famine in their frames, devouring 

eagerness in their eyes, pestilence in their breath, they swarm 

into Liverpool, and thence into other towns, in legions, demanding 

food, and spreading plague wherever they go. One hundred and 

twenty thousand are said to remain in Live 
| supported by subscription soup, and by the poor rates. In 
Liverpool, in Manchester, and other large towns, the fever is 
breaking out, and threatening awful devastation as the weather 
becomes warm. And what do the landlords of Ireland at this 
moment? What do the wealthy and luxurious nobles of England 
at this moment? They cripple the bill for the relief of these 
poor famishing creatures out of the land and labour of Ireland, 
and limit its existence to two years ! 

And what is the condition of the working classes of England ? 
Every day distress is travelling amongst them at railroad speed. 
Th aden, and the Lancashire towns, tens of thousands are 
thrown out of work; hundreds of thousands are working only 
three and four days a week! Mills are every day closing. In 
the potteries, amongst the stocking weavers of Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire, the like distress prevails ; and the agricultural 
labourers are no better off. 

This is a melancholy scene, but the most melancholy part of it 
is that it is the work and direct consequence of the wretched 
and heartless government of an aristocracy. It is at such a 
| moment that every heart should be alive to the benevolence that 
is due from men to their brother men, but it is far more neces- 
sary that every head, too, should be considering the causes of all 
this ‘evil, and resolving to combine for their extinction. They 
|| who, seeing the present gigantic misery, do not come forward to 
| call for a full and fair representation of the people in parliament, 
|| will be the passive authors os fre Samines, and the weak 
|| trausmitters of fresh horrors and crimes to posterity. 
| Bermondsey Literary Institution —The opening soirée of this 
| institution, founded for the improvement of the working classes 
|| in this populous neighbourhood, was held on Friday, April 30th, 
| Dr. Bowring, M.P., in the chair. A very agreeable evening was 
|| spent, and there was a spirit in the company which promised a 
| successful career to the society, The chairman delivered an 
| 





excellent address, and was well supported by Mr. Yapp, secreta 
|| of the Whittington Club, and Mr. Bennett, of the Greenwie 
| Literary Institution. Letters were also read from’ Sir William 
Molesworth, Alderman Huimphrey, M.P., William Howitt, and 
Thomas Cooper, = 


Establishment of a Ragged Schoot and Bread and Flour Com- 
pany at Plymouth.—Sim,—I have much pleasure in informing 
you of some further sigus of progress in this neighbourhood. 
A Ragged School is to be opened on Monday, May 34, in a part 
of Plymouth whieh has vast need of enlightenment and benevo- 
lence. The room is situated near the quays; it is lofty, and 
will comfortably hold 120 children ; but desks for 100 are fitted 
up to begin with. Boys between the ages of five and sixteen 
will receive free instruction. If this trial succeeds, arrange- 
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We work vor all, and we desire to work wira all—Eps. 





ments will be made for the admission of female scholars. As 
the name “ Ragged School” is objected to, it will be called a 
“ Free School for Destitute Children.” The scheme originated 
with two benevolent tradesmen of the town, Mr. T. Nicholson 
and Mr, Eldred Brown. I hope soon to be able to send grati- 
fying accounts of its progress. 

On Monday, 26th April, the foundation stone of the buildings 
of a Co-operative Bread and Flour Company was laid in the 
adjoining town of Stonehouse. The structure will contain a 
mill for grinding by steam, and extensive bakehouses. The day 
was closed by a tea-meeting, at which 600 persons sat down. 
It was stated in the speeches that 3,500 shares were already 
taken, and that by the time the building and machines were 
completed, (in about six months,) it was expected the whole of 
the 7,000 shares will be subscribed for. The shares are 1é. 
each, They intend having shops for delivery in Devonport, 
Stonehouse, and Plymouth. By a company in Devonport, 
bread has been supplied through the winter at 3d. per quarter 
less than the bakers’ prices. It is confidently stated here that 
many farmers in the neighbourhood have two and three years’ 
corn in store, which they are waiting to get a still higher 
price for. In a few years, the rapid spread of these societies — 
each a club raised against Giant Monopoly—will effectually 
prevent any such detestable proceedings. Hoping this will 
find a place in the Record, 


Plymouth, May 1, 1847. 

The Douglass Testimonial—We receive letters inquiring 
where subscriptions shall be paid. Post-oflice orders may be 
sent to our office, where the list is satisfactorily filling; or it 
would be well in each large town to open a subscription list, 
which may be obtained from Mrs. Henry Richardson, Summer- 
hill, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


The Ten Hours Bill.—Whaen this bill is once safe through the 
Lords, we trust that a public meeting will be held by the 
working class of the metropolis to express their approbation of 
those humane individuals who have laboured for its enactment. 


Extract from a Lecture by John P. Parker against American 
Slavery —But as in that land of Gospel light and liberty, of 
which Dr, Bennett in his “Religion no Priesteraft” has said, 
“‘ There is one mighty empire in the earth where Christianity 
exists and flourishes, unsalaried by the state, and unsupported 
by the seeular arm, where Christianity is so manifestly proved 
to be omnipotent and Divine, and where infidelity locks so puny 
and mean,” from which infidelity “ turns with averted counte- 
nance, and complains thatits weak eyes cannot bear so strong a 
light ;’ of which Dr. Cox, immediately after his return from 
that country, stated from his pulpit, “ My dear friends, when 
we went to America, we saw the reality of religion—How 
delightful was the consideration when we sometimes looked on 
a scene which we could not but realize as a scene where once 
Indians trod, and where cruclties were practised at the instiga- 
tion of the prince of darkness; a scene where ignorance and 
superstition, vice and impiety in every form, infanticide, 
murder, and all that disgraces humanity, prevailed, amidst the 
darkness of universal ignorance; a scene and a land now occu- 
pied by unnumbered thousands, who are the worshippers of the 
Almighty. What did I wish but that in our schools, in our 
seminaries, in our public institutions, we may all see similar 
demonstrations of the grace of God,” 

I repeat, as in that land of Gospel light and liberty it is penal 
to teach the slave to read, fine and imprisonment for the first 
offence, death for the third or second offence, are there none to 
care for the benighted souls of the poor negro population? Oh, 
yes; the religious education of the slave is not neglected; the 
poor down-trodden African is cared for. Yes, he is taught, 
carefully taught, to be religious, He is written for, preached to, 
and lectured, by episcopal bishops, doctors in divinity, theolo- 
gical professors, and ministers of all denominations. 


I remain yours obliged, 
T.M 
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In their benevolence, volumes of sermons have been written 
by Christian ministers, expressly for the slaves. True, they 
cannot read them ; but then their masters can, and that will suit 
them better. Take a specimen from Bishop Meade, of Vir- 

inia :— 

“ Almighty God ‘hath been pleased to make you slaves here, 
and to give you nothing but labour and poverty in this world, 
which you are obliged to submit to, as itis His will that it should 
be so. . Take care that you do not fret or murmur, grumble or 
repine, at your condition, for. this will not: only make your life 
uneasy, but will greatly offend Almighty God. Now, when cor- 
rection is given you, you either deserve, it or you do not deserve, 
it ; but whether’ you really deserve or not, it is your duty, and 
Almighty God requires, that vou bear it patiently... You may 
perhaps think that this is hard doctrine; but~if you consider it 
right, you must needs think otherwise of it. Suppose, then, 
that you deserve correction, you cannot but say that it isjust and’ 
right you should meet with it; suppose you do not; or at least 
you do not deserve so‘much, or so severe a correction, for the 
fault ‘you: he¥e* committed, you’ perhaps have escaped a great 
many More; and are at last paid for all» Or suppose ‘you. are 
quite innocent * of the ‘crime laid to” your charge, and suffer 
wrongfally in that oe thing ; is it not possible‘you may 
have-done ‘some other bad: thing, which was never discovered, 
and ‘that Almighty God, who saw you doing it, would not let 


you escape without punishment one time or another P and ought’ 


you not in such a case to giye glory‘to'Him, and be thankful 
that Hé would-rather punish you in‘ this life for your wicked- 
ness, than destroy your soul# for it in the next life ?’ But suppose 
that evén’this were not’the case—a._case hardly to be imagined— 
and that you have by no means, knowa or unknown, deserved 
the correction you suffered ; there is this great comfort in it, that 
if you bear it patiently, and leave your cause in the hands of 
God, He ‘will reward you for it in Heaven ; and the punish- 
ment you suffer unjustly here shall turn to your exceeding great 
glory hereafter.” - - 

Let me, give you a specimen of the religious teaching to 
which the negro ‘population is*called upon to listen. This I 
heard from‘the lips of Mr. Frederick Douglass, at a meeting held 
in the:Crown-and Anchor Tavern in August. last, to form an 
Anti-slavery League, of which I and my family became members. 

At that meeting were: presént several friends of the American 
slaveholders. | One: of them, a Mr: Collier, who: had the charge 
of six. hundred slaves,-attempted a defence. _To these Mr. 
Douglass appealed, as to the correctness of his statement, that 
this was a sermon preached before himself when a slave, and 
that it was a fair specimen of the kind of preaching to which the 
slaves were bound to listen. No man contradicted him. I 
therefore submit it to you, in order that you may judge the mis- 


called Christian teacher, who thus dares to prostitute his holy” 


office,.and éracify-the Lord.of Life afresh :— 

“Servants,-obey your masters. In the original language 
from,which ‘this is a translation, it stands ‘thus :.‘ Slaves, obey 
your masters.” -: . *, g 

“ Who are to obey their masters ? Slaves: Who are slaves 
to obey P. Their masters. - What are slaves’ commanded to’ do? 
Obey: their. masters. * My, text, you see, teaches the doctrine of 
obedience,‘ the.obedience ‘of-té slave towards his master, I shall 
give you several ‘reasons, taken from the word of God, and from 
the works  of:God, to’ bring this doctrine home to all your minds. 

“ Firstsyou:should.obey your ‘masters, because it is the com- 
mandment of God :. God, who created.all things, the heavens and 
the. earth,‘ and “all* things therein’ and thereupon ;: God; who 
created angels: and ‘men ; God,:who created, and upholds, and 
governs all'things ; God, ‘in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.- This t;and powerful, and glorious God, has 
issued ‘His decree,‘has given His commandient.: Slaves, obey 
your-masters. * : Ya 

ky mdly, slaves are bound to obey their masters, because it 
is their duty. . Your masters-feed you ; your masters clothe you; 

our masters watch over you. You are your masters’ property. 

hey — you with anxiety. They wish you to keep God’s 
commandment, and their hearts are grieved when you trans- 
gress and break God’s law. Let me give an illustration: Sam 
is sent by his master into the field to labour. He has a piece of 
work to do that will take him say six hours. At the expiration 
of that time Sam’s master goes to the field, expecting to see the 
work finished ; and what does he behold —Sam’s es in one 
place, and Sam fast asleep in another. The heart of his pious 
master is deeply grieved on account of Sam’s transgression, 
and he is anxious to ascertain his duty in this painful case. 
‘ To the law, and to the testimony.’ He sits down to learn his 


.where the gracious Saviour is not heard of; 





duty towards Sam from .God’s most holy word. He opens it, 
and reads, ‘ He that knew his master’s will, and did it not, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.’ The consequence is that Sam is 
whipped, and, in consequence of the whipping, Sam cannot work 
for a week. Thus you see the evil resulting from Sam’s neglect 
of duty—God’s commandment is broken, and Sam’s master loses 
his services for a week. - 29 ® 
_ “Thirdly; you ought to obey your masters from motives of 
gratitude.’ Youare Africans; youcame from Africa—Africa— 
benighted Africa; Africa, where God:is not known; Africa, 
ica, where men 
and women worship idols, figures made by human hands.. Poor 
Africa! wretched Africa! Good and pious men, feeling for 
your. wretched condition, have subscribed their money, have 
deaved the perils of the voyage, in order to save your. souls, 
They have te. you here, where you may hear of Jesus, 
They have brought you here that you may learn the way to 
Heaven. " Here you learn God’s commandment. — Here ‘you 
listen to God’s holy word. You-sit under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, and learn the way to Heaven. Oh; think of these 
things!; think of what-you were, think of what your pious || 
masters have sayed you from, andoh! from motives of gratitude, 
slaves, obey your masters.- =” Oe peer FR, 
‘Fourthly, and lastly, you should obey your masters because 
of your peculiar applicability*for the work. Let me explain 
this.” God, who created all‘ things, has adapted everything to 
fulfil the purpose for which it, was created. ° He causes the rain 
to descend, and nourish the earth: “He cavises the‘ corn to grow 
up for the nourishment of men and cattle. He creatéd man 
and placed hitn where he pleased, and gave him strength and 
wisdom to. perform the part assigned to him. He cfeated some 
men white, others he*created black. Some he created to be 
masters, others he ‘created.to be slaves; and he gave them 
owers adaptedjto their circumstances. _ Look at yourselves. 
-You have strong, and large, and horny hands; you have robust 
bodies; you have black skins and woolly hair. Your masters 


‘have small hands, and long, delicate fingers; they: have weak 


constitutions, white skins, and long hair. “ —- : 
*“You are better — to labour, to endure the heat than 
they are. - They are ‘ better’ adapted to think, and manage, 
and direct than ‘you are. God has given’to them wisdom ;. to 
you he has given strength. You could not think. Your masters 
therefore think for you. - Oh, the mysteries of God’s providence, 
oh, the wonderful working of God’s hand ; to create one class of 
men to labour, and another class of men to think! To create 
one class of men to be masters, and another ‘class of men-to be 
slaves! ‘How mysterious are His workings, and His ways past 
finding out! It is the Lord’s doing, and ‘marvellous in our eyes. 
* And now let me entreat you to keep God’s commandment ; 
by so doing.you will be admitted into the abodes of happiness, 
into the heaven of everlasting joy ; but if you neglect and break 
God’s commandment, then you will be cast irto-hell; to dwell 
with devils and wicked men in the midst of everlastixig torments, 
and so on.” oe : “ieee id deiobs sf 
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